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UNITED PRESS 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT strives to encourage the building of new houses and apartments through a 
system of federal financial-aid programs 


Housing Is Still Big Problem 


Federal Efforts to Help Americans Obtain Good Homes Date Back Many 
Years; Debate Continues Over the Exact Role Uncle Sam Should Play 


OUSING, just after World War II, 

was frequently mentioned as 
America’s “number one problem.” <A 
shortage of houses and apartments 
had been developing over a long pe- 
riod of depression and war years, and 
the scarcity became worse when mil- 
lions of servicemen returned to civil- 
ian life—eager to establish homes of 
their own. 

More recently, the shortage of hous- 
ing has been partly overcome, and 
other troubles have crowded it from 
the top spot as a national problem. 
Even so, millions of families still live 
in crowded surroundings. Many 
American cities and towns still have 
big slum areas. To the family which 
can’t afford an adequate house or 
apartment, and to the neighborhood 
that is filled with slum dwellings, 
housing remains a major problem. 

Since the early 1930’s, the federal 
government has been conducting a 
number of programs to promote and 
encourage the construction of new 
houses and apartment buildings. Con- 
gress, at the insistence of President 
Eisenhower, has lately been working 
on measures to continue—and in some 
respects increase—the government’s 
activity along this line. 

As we go to press, a housing bill 
has been passed both in the House 
of Representatives and in the Senate. 
However, there are differences between 
the House and Senate versions. These 
must be adjusted before the measure 
can become law. Agreement is ex- 
pected sometime this month, and it 


may have occurred by the time this 
paper reaches its readers. 

In later paragraphs we’ll go into 
more detail on what Congress has done 
about the housing situation this year. 
First, though, let’s look at the back- 
ground of the problem. 

Today’s Needs. About 8 million 
American families now live in houses, 
shacks, or tenements that housing au- 
thorities regard as completely unfit 
for use. Four million others live in 
homes that don’t quite meet the proper 
standards of health and safety. Slums 
make up about 20 per cent of the 
residential areas—and contain 33 per 
cent of the population—in our large 


cities. About 20 per cent of the na- 
tion’s farm homes are run down and 
dilapidated. 


These conditions cause a tremen- 
dous loss to America as a whole. We 
have just noted that the slums and 
blighted neighborhoods contain about 
33 per cent of the people in our large 
cities and towns. But such areas ac- 
count for 45 per cent of the major 
crimes, 55 per cent of the juvenile 
delinquency, and 60 per cent of the 
tuberculosis victims in the same cities. 
On the other hand, they furnish only 
6 per cent of the revenue from taxes 
on land and buildings. 

Furthermore, slums take an ‘“in- 
visible toll’ whose cost cannot be fully 
reckoned. Such areas discourage and 
embitter the families who live in them. 
Governor Theodore McKeldin of Mary- 
land says he has seen “people sunk 
so deep in misery” that they were 


incapable of any patriotism or desire 
to serve their country. 

Slums don’t make up the entire 
housing problem. There are many 
families who could by no means be 
regarded as slum dwellers—but who, 
for one reason or another, can’t ob- 
tain homes to suit their needs. 

During 1952, nearly 60 per cent of 
all the families in America earned 
less than $4,000 each per year. The 
amount that such people can spend 
on .shelter—either by purchasing a 
house or by renting a house or apart- 
ment—is quite limited. Houses of 
moderate size now usually cost well 
over $10,000, and are practically be- 
yond the reach of families with $4,000 
incomes. 

Earlier Years. It was in the 1930’s 
that housing became a big national 
problem. At that time the depression 
practically stopped home-building. The 
shortage was intensified during World 
War II when most construction mate- 
rials were channeled into defense 
plants and camps for the armed forces. 

By the end of the war, there were 
not nearly enough dwellings to go 
around. Construction had been on 
a limited scale for about 15 years, 
and during the same period our pop- 
ulation had increased by some 20 
millions. So, in the middle 1940’s, 
many families were doubling up with 
friends or relatives. Others “camped” 
in dwellings unfit for human habita- 
tion. 

As soon as building materials be- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Future Course 
of Yugoslavia 


Tito’s Communist Government 
Plans Strong Ties with 


Greece and Turkey 


HE foreign Ministers of Yugo- 

slavia, Greece, and Turkey will 
meet next month in Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia’s capital. There they are ex- 
pected to take the next step toward 
converting the 16-month-old agree- 
ment of friendship and cooperation 
among their countries into a full- 
fledged military alliance. 

Tentative plans for the conference 
were drawn up earlier this month 
when Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia 
journeyed to the Greek city of Athens. 
It was reported that he and Field 
Marshal Alexander Papagos, Premier 
of Greece, reached ‘complete agree- 
ment” on plans for an alliance with 
Turkey. The proposed pact is meant 
to block possible southward aggres- 
sion by the Soviet Union or her satel- 
lites. 

The harmony at the Athens parley 
contrasts strikingly with the atmos- 
phere existing in that part of the 
world a few years ago. Right after 
World War II, relations between 
Greece and Yugoslavia were extremely 
tense. Reds were trying to take over 
the Greek government, and they were 
receiving assistance from the commu- 
nist ruling group in neighboring Yugo- 
slavia. 

At that time, Tito was going along 
hand-in-hand with the Soviet Union. 
Yugoslavia was universally regarded 
as one of the Russian satellite lands, 
along with Bulgaria, Romania, and 
other Iron Curtain countries. The 
Yugoslav government was openly mod- 
eled on that of the Soviet Union. 

But in June 1948—six years ago 
this month—a dramatic split came into 
the open. Tito, it became apparent, 
had balked at letting Russia direct 
Yugoslav policies. He insisted that 
his country should look out for its 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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MARSHAL TITO of Yugoslavia may 
make military alliances with non-com- 
munist countries in southern Europe 
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Housing in America 


(Concluded from page 1) 


available to meet pent-up de- 
mands, the greatest construction boom 
in our nation’s history got under way. 
By 1949, more than a million homes 
per year were being built, and this 
rate is still maintained. 

In short, we are making some head- 
way on our housing problem, but much 
remains to be done. We still appar- 
ently haven’t regained all the ground 
that was lost during the depression 
and war years. The average house 
or apartment today is considerably 
older than was the average dwelling 
30 years ago. 

Government Action. It is now gen- 
erally agreed that our federal govern- 
ment should, to some extent, help the 
American people obtain adequate hous- 
ing. But there is much argument over 
how far it should go. 

Uncle Sam’s first important step in 
the housing field was taken in 1932, 
during President Herbert Hoover’s 
administration. At that time, our gov- 
ernment set up an organization to 
assist the banks and other institutions 
which lend money to home-buyers. 
During the next few under 
Franklin Roosevelt’s administration, 
the federal government took many ad- 
ditional measures to help American 
families and obtain 
houses. In the govern- 
ment itself built dwellings which were 
rented cheaply to families with low 
or moderate incomes. 

A law passed in 1937 established 
a new type of public housing arrange- 
ment. Under it, Uncle Sam offered 
financial help to city and other local 
government agencies. Through this 
help, the local governments were to 
build homes and rent them at low cost 
to families who couldn’t otherwise af- 
ford good housing. 

During World War II, the federal 
government had to become more di- 
rectly involved in the housing business. 
Vast numbers of workers were crowd- 


came 


years, 


borrow money 


some cases 


ing into certain areas to work in war 
factories, and generally there weren't 


THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY is an important source of jobs. 


enough homes for all of them. The 
government had to step in and build 
houses and apartments to fill the need. 

After World War II, during Presi- 
dent Truman’s administration, various 
important housing measures were 
passed. Among these was the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, which provided a 
low-rent public housing program sim- 
ilar to the one set up in 1937. It 
also established a system under which 
Uncle Sam helps local communities 
clear away their slums. 

As of early 1954, there were a 
great many governmental housing 
programs under way. There were 
slum-clearance projects and low-rent 
public housing enterprises, operated 
by local governments with federal fi- 
nancial aid. The public housing de- 
velopments included a total of over 
400,000 homes occupied or under con- 
struction. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Agri- 
culture could lend money to farmers 
to help them improve their homes and 
farm buildings. The federal govern- 
ment was also promoting research to 
discover new and improved construc- 
tion methods. Finally, through a va- 
riety of programs, Uncle Sam was try- 
ing to make it easier for people to 
borrow money with which to pur- 
chase, build, or repair homes. 

President Eisenhower has urged, 
in general, that such programs be 
continued and in some cases expanded. 
He has suggested a four-year public 
housing enterprise under which the 
local governments—with federal aid 
—would build 35,000 new homes per 
year and rent them to low-income fam- 
ilies. Some of Mr. Eisenhower’s op- 
ponents think the 35,000-a-year figure 
is far too low, while others criticize 
him for proposing any new public 
housing at all. 

People who favor a large-scale pub- 
lic housing program argue that it is 
the only kind through which our low- 
est-income families can obtain good 
homes. In order to help these fami- 


lies, the public housing projects 
charge such low rents that they op- 
erate at a loss. Then the federal 
government contributes money to make 
up this loss. In effect, Uncle Sam 
pays part of the families’ rent. Only 
in this way, it is argued, can certain 
groups of our people be rescued from 
the slums and furnished adequate 
housing. 

Americans who oppose public hous- 
ing, on the other hand, say it gives 
unfair competition to the private firms 
and individuals who have apartments 
and houses to rent. They insist that 
private enterprise can eventually pro- 
vide adequate housing for all our peo- 
ple, and should be allowed to go ahead 
and do so. The construction and rent- 
ing of houses and apartments, it is 
argued, is no proper business for local 
governments or the national govern- 
ment. 

President Eisenhower himself be- 
lieves that private companies, with 
some degree of government assistance, 
will in a few years be able to fill Amer- 
ica’s housing needs. This is why he 


advocates only a four-year program 

of public housing construction. 
Congress has been at work for sev- 

eral months on the Eisenhower pro- 





MONKMEYER 


When there’s lots of building going on, there’s 


plenty of work for carpenters, electricians, bricklayers, painters, and plumbers. 





USHA 
SLUMS such as these may disappear in some of our cities as a result of the 
government’s housing program 


posals. By early June, housing meas- 
ures had been passed both in the Sen- 
ate and in the House of Representa- 
tives. Both bodies agreed to continue 
the slum-clearance program as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had suggested. Both 
approved continuation of Uncle Sam’s 
efforts to make it easy for builders 
and private home-buyers to borrow 
money. 

But the two lawmaking bodies dis- 
agreed on President Eisenhower’s pub- 
lic housing program. The Senate ap- 
proved it, while the House of Repre- 
sentatives did not. As we go to press, 
a compromise agreement is sought. 

Roadblocks. Two special difficul- 
ties arose while Congress was debat- 
ing the housing problem. First was 
the disclosure of “irregularities” in 
the administration of our present fed- 
eral housing program. In the past 
several years, certain builders had 
improperly handled some of the money 
that the U. S. government had helped 
them borrow. They were able to get 
by with such practices, apparently, 
because of either carelessness or dis- 
honesty among various federal hous- 
ing officials. 

When such activities came to light, 
many congressmen wondered whether 
any new housing law should be passed 
until after the situation had been in- 
vestigated at great length. By early 
June it appeared that the decision 
would be to go ahead and pass a law 
containing safeguards against future 
abuses. 

Another difficulty involved the seg- 
regation question. Recently the Su- 
preme Court handed down a ruling 
which indicated that local public hous- 
ing agencies would have to rent their 
dwellings to Negroes and whites with- 
out segregation. This ruling brought 
new opposition against the public hous- 
ing program, from lawmakers repre- 
senting areas where segregation has 
been a common practice. 

Early last week, observers were 
waiting to see whether the race ques- 
tion would in any way affect House 
and Senate agreement on a 1954 hous- 
ing law. 





Pronunciations 
Adriatic—a'dri-at’ik 
Antilles—an-til’éz 
Celebes—sell’uh-béz 
Cortines—core-tee’nés 
Papagos—pa-pa’gos 
Shigeru Yoshida—she-gé’rd0 yd-she’da’ 
Soekarno—s00-kir-n6 
Sumatra—soo-ma’truh 
Surinam—soor’i-niam 
Trieste—tree-ést’ 
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Indonesia Seeks End of Dutch Ties 


Islanders of Southeast Asia Also Refuse to Take Sides in World Struggle 


“region wants more freedom. 
The island nation isn’t satisfied with 
the independence which it has won 
from the Netherlands. The Indo- 
nesians want to cut all ties which bind 
them to the mother country. The In- 
donesians are also demanding that the 
Netherlands turn over western New 
Guinea—the only part of Indonesia 
which is still under Dutch control. 

The Dutch have agreed to consider 
Indonesia’s request for more freedom. 
Negotiations between the two nations 
will soon get under way. However, 
Holland has refused to give up New 
Guinea. The Dutch say they intend 
to keep their part of the island. It 
seems likely, though, that the Indo- 
nesians will renew their demand at a 
later date. They are determined to 
be completely free. 

HISTORY. For more than three cen- 
turies, Indonesia was known as the 
Dutch East Indies. The entire area 
was ruled by Holland. During World 
War II, the Japanese seized the is- 
lands. After Japan was defeated, the 
Indonesians declared their independ- 
ence from the Netherlands. 

When this happened, fighting broke 
out between the Dutch and the natives. 
After several years of conflict, the is- 
landers won out. In December 1949, 
the Dutch agreed to let Indonesia be 
independent, and the country was 
made a partner of the Netherlands 
under the Dutch crown. 

It is hardly surprising that, with 
this turbulent background, Indonesia 
has numerous troubles today. The 
government is having a hard time giv- 
ing its people a better life. Indonesia 
needs to grow more food, build new 
factories, and establish a more stable 
government. Right now, the Indo- 
nesians are groping their way along 
much as we did back in the 1790’s. 

Still, the island nation has a wealth 
of resources—fertile soil, vast forests, 
and rich mineral deposits. If she can 
put her riches to work, Indonesia may 
some day be a prosperous nation. 

THE LAND. Indonesia occupies a 
string of islands which stretch some 


3,000 miles across the Indian and Pa- 
cific Oceans. Placed across a map of 
the United States, they would reach 
from coast to coast. The land area 


of the islands (not including New 
Guinea) is a little more than twice 


the size of Texas. 

The four largest islands are Bor- 
neo (part of which is controlled by 
the British), Sumatra, Celebes, and 
Java. About two thirds of the Indo- 
nesians live on Java, one of the world’s 
most crowded areas. An effort to 
move some of the people from Java to 
other islands hasn’t been successful. 

There are two seasons in Indonesia 
—rainy and dry. The heat is stifling 
all year. 

RESOURCES. When writers of long 
ago spoke about the wealth of the 
Indies, they were talking about the 
spices and rare woods which came 
from Indonesia. Today we are more 
interested in the fact that the islands 
produce about a third of the world’s 
natural rubber, a fifth of its tin, and 
large quantities of oil. Indonesia also 
has coal, gold, silver, bauxite, manga- 
nese, asphalt, and probably uranium. 
The country’s forests yield bamboo, 
gums, and rattan, as well as rubber, 
quinine, teak, ebony, and sandalwood. 

PEOPLE. With 80 million people, 
Indonesia has the sixth largest popu- 
lation on earth. Nine tenths of the 
Indonesians are Moslems. They speak 
more than 200 different dialects, but 
English and Dutch are used in busi- 
ness. 

While health services are improv- 
ing, there are appallingly few doctors 
and hospitals in Indonesia. Many peo- 
ple suffer from tuberculosis or malaria. 
The average baby born in Indonesia 
today can expect to live only 32 years. 

When the Dutch withdrew from the 
islands, probably 85 per cent of the 


people could not read or write. There 
were few teachers and little school 
equipment. Today there are still 


shortages of teachers, books, and class- 
rooms, but seven million Indonesian 
youngsters are now going to school. 
Illiteracy has dropped to between 50 
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THE REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA stretches 3,000 miles across the Indian and 


Pacific Oceans. 


Two thirds of its 80 million people live on the island of Java. 





chemicals, cloth, paper, soap, and paint. 
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INDONESIA doesn’t have many industries but a few plants turn out tires, 


The Indonesian government is trying 


to get foreign companies to build new factories in the Asiatic land. 


and 60 per cent. In ten years, the 
government hopes to have schools for 
all young people. 

FARMS. Seven tenths of the Indo- 
nesians make a living by farming. 
Rice is the big crop, but the farmers 
also raise potatoes, soybeans, cassava, 
and kapok. On the big plantations in 
Java and Sumatra, tea, coffee, rubber, 
sugar, tobacco, and pepper are grown 
—largely for export. Cattle and hogs 
are raised. 

Still, Indonesia does not grow 
enough food to feed her big popula- 
tion. This situation is due, in part, 
to the fact that the Dutch formerly 
reserved the best lands for export 
crops such as rubber and tea. Since 
the Indonesians need to increase sales 
abroad, they do not want to turn this 
land over to food crops. However, 
new lands now being cleared for farm- 
ing will be used for growing food. 

INDUSTRIES. The Dutch started 
some industries before the war, but 
many of the factories were badly 
damaged during the 1940’s. The fail- 
ure of the government to control ter- 
rorists and to promote good economic 
conditions keeps many business firms 
from repairing and re-opening their 
factories. While a few plants turn 
out shoes, paint, bicycle tires, soap, 
cloth, and paper, the nation has to 
buy most of her manufactured goods 
from abroad. 

TRADE. Indonesia is principally an 
exporter of minerals and crops grown 
on plantations—oil, tin, rubber, tea, 
and copra. Her chief imports are con- 
sumer goods. 

At present the trade picture is not 
favorable. During the Korean War 
the demand for rubber and tin was 
high, and Indonesia did a thriving 
business. When the war demand was 
satisfied, though, prices plunged and 
sales dropped. Last year Indonesia’s 
sales abroad were 150 million dollars 
less than her purchases from other 
nations. Until they can sell more goods 
abroad, the Indonesians are going to 
have to buy less and cut their stand- 
ard of living. 

GOVERNMENT. Indonesia has a 
parliamentary government in which 
the prime minister is chosen by a 
majority of the members of Parlia- 


ment. Indonesia has a president, too, 
just as France and Italy do. President 
Soekarno’s prestige as a leader of the 
independence movement has given him 
more influence than is customary un- 
der a parliamentary system. 

A serious weakness of the Indo- 
nesian government is the fact that 
members of Parliament are chosen by 
the president rather than by the peo- 
ple. Although it has been the inten- 
tion all along to have nation-wide bal- 
loting, there has been no election in 
Indonesia so far. As a result, the 
lawmakers are not accountable to the 
people. 

Meanwhile, the communists are 
strong in the island nation. Often a 
prime minister must win support from 
the office. 
So far, though, the government has 
been able to prevent the communists 
from taking over. 

Plans are now under way to hold 
a national election next year. If it 
takes Indonesia may at last 
have a democratic government. Right 
now, a small number of people run 
the country. 

PLACE IN THE WORLD. While 
American visitors in Indonesia find 
the people friendly, Indonesia’s lead- 
ers are suspicious of all foreign na- 
tions—including the United States. 
The Indonesians have shown little en- 
thusiasm for accepting technical as- 
sistance from Uncle Sam, and they 
have declined our military aid. 

Behind this attitude is the desire 
of the Indonesian leaders to keep their 
nation on a neutral path. They do 
not want to take sides with either the 
United States or Russia. “All we 
want is our freedom,” the Indonesians 
say. “We want to stay out of world 
conflicts.” 

To us, these arguments do not seem 
sound. After all, the communists are 
fighting hard in Indochina—only a few 
hundred miles north of Indonesia. 
This is part of a Red campaign to take 
over all of Southeast Asia. 

We hope Indonesia eventually will 
see that she has more to gain than to 
lose by casting her lot with the free 
world. Meanwhile, the best policy 
we can follow seems to be one of good 
will and patience. 
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The Story of the Week 


CIA Chief 


Has there been serious communist 
infiltration in the Central Intelligence 
Agency? Senator Joseph McCarthy 
charges that there has been, and says 
he will ask his investigating subcom- 
mittee to look into the secret agency, 
which is responsible for bringing to- 
gether all United States intelligence 
activities. If he carries out the plan, 
it could bring another showdown be- 
tween Senator McCarthy and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The President has 
let it be known that he will not allow 
employes of a top-secret agency to re- 
spond to Congressional subpoenas (or- 
ders to appear before committees). 

Immediately after Senator Mc- 
Carthy made his charges, Allen W. 
Dulles, director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and brother of Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, 





HARRIS & EWING 
ALLEN DULLES heads the Central 
Intelligence Agency (see story) 


called the charges false. The CIA 
chief said that the senator had of- 
fered no evidence to back up his com- 
plaints. 

Allen Dulles took command of the 
CIA in January 1953, after serving 


under General Walter Bedell Smith 
in the agency since 1950. Prior to 
that, he had experience in foreign 


service during World War I and later 
as chief of the State Department’s 
Near Eastern Affairs Division. Dur- 
ing World War II he was engaged 
in government work similar to that 
now performed by the CIA. After 
the war, Dulles returned to his New 
York law practice, but in 1950, he came 
to Washington to serve under General 
Smith. 

As head of the CIA, Dulles is top 
man in the country’s intelligence or- 
ganization. The nation’s foreign pol- 
icy is based partly on information 
gathered by the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Much of this information 
must be collected secretly around the 
world. To aid him, Dulles has a huge 
staff which occupies at least 30 build- 
ings in Washington alone, and a budget 
which is estimated to run as high as 
500 million dollars a year. 


New Atomic Laws? 


is now considering rec- 
ommendations made by the Atomic 
Energy Commission to revise the law 
under which the atomic energy pro- 
gram Changes have been 
proposed to: 

(1) Give private enterprise greater 


Congress 


operates. 


freedom to use the atom for peace- 
time industrial purposes; (2) make 
more public funds available for peace- 
time uses of the atom; (3) enable 
the government to share more atomic 
information with our allies. 

The AEC says that one of the ma- 
jor jobs ahead is to reduce costs of 
nuclear power so it can compete with 
present electric power. The report 
predicts that if the commission’s five- 
year program of atomic development 
is successful, a small number of pri- 
vately-owned power reactors will be 
operating before 1965. By 1975, up 
to 10 per cent of the country’s elec- 
tricity may be supplied by atomic 
plants. 

The commission sees no great dan- 
ger in spending more money on peace- 
time uses of the atom and in sharing 
more atomic information with our 
allies. The AEC feels that the United 
States has gone far enough on work 
with atomic weapons to permit more 
concentration on peacetime develop- 
ments. 

The Congressional committee which 
supervises the atomic energy program, 
however, is undecided about how far 
the AEC should go in sharing atomic 
secrets with private industry and with 
our allies. There is likely to be a full 
debate over these suggestions before 
Congress makes any changes in our 
present laws on atomic energy. 

Among the officials urging Congress 
to approve the exchange of more 
atomic information with our allies 
is Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles. He favors this step to pre- 
vent countries with large uranium re- 
sources from turning elsewhere for 
information. If they do not receive 
more data on atomic developments 
from the United States, such coun- 
tries may trade their supplies of 
uranium to other nations in return 
for additional knowledge. 


Emergency Measure 


Congress wants to make certain that 
it will be able to keep running even 
if Washington is hit by a wartime 
bombing or germ attack. The Senate 
has approved a Constitutional amend- 
ment which will make it possible for 
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WIDE WORLD 


HUNGARY is permitting a few visitors these days. One was a press photographer 
who took this shot showing two Hungarian policemen in Budapest whiling away 


the hours with a game of chess. 


the governors of the states to appoint 
new members to the House of Repre- 
sentatives if more than 145 vacancies 
occur in the House because “of acts 
of violence during any national emer- 
gency or national disaster.” 

The lawmakers are fearful that in 
case of an attack on the United States 
there might not be time to hold elec- 
tions to replace the representatives 
who might be killed. The amendment 
must now get approval of the House 
of Representatives and 36 states if 
it is to become a part of our Consti- 
tution. At present vacant Senate 
seats can be filled by governors’ ap- 
pointments, but seats in the House 
must be filled by election. 


Premier for France? 


Once again, June is a month of crisis 
for France. For some time now, an 
air of uncertainty has hung over the 
French government. Some members 
of the French legislature, or Assembly, 
repeatedly sought to oust Joseph 
Laniel as premier because they were 
dissatisfied with his government’s in- 
ability to make peace in Indochina. 


UNITED PRESS 
EARLY THIS MONTH, the U. S. Coast Guard icebreaker Westwind left New 
York for a four-month cruise in the Arctic. 
ploring in the northern seas, but its big job is to cut ice. 


This is the time of 


year when our Navy takes supplies to Arctic bases—the only season when ships 


can get through. 


In some places, though, the ice is still 20 feet thick. The 


Westwind cuts the ice so the Navy cargo ships can reach their destination. 


The sturdy craft will do some ex- 


Less than 10 days ago, he resigned 
from his post. 

About this time last year, France 
was having a government crisis sim- 
ilar to the present one. After a 37- 
day hunt for a premier, Laniel was 
chosen to head the French government 
on June 26. It is not known, at our 
press time, how long it will be before 
a new French leader can win the neces- 
sary Assembly approval as premier. 


Trouble in Japan 


Premier Shigeru Yoshida of Japan 
had to postpone indefinitely his trip 
to the United States and eight other 
countries early this month after a 
riot in the Japanese House of Repre- 
sentatives. The fighting occurred 
during the latest display of opposi- 
tion to Mr. Yoshida. 

When the scrap started, the law- 
makers were debating a bill backed 
by Mr. Yoshida. The bill, which was 
later passed in an emergency session, 
provides a strong national police force 
for Japan. The opposition holds that 
such a force might turn Japan into 
a police state. Mr. Yoshida argues 
that the bill only eliminates the exist- 
ing system of national and local po- 
lice, which he says is inefficient and 
expensive. He further states that a 
democratic police system still will be 
maintained under -the proposed 
changes. 

Recent criticism of the government 
also centered on the Premier’s pro- 
posed world tour. Opposition leaders 
attacked the cost of the tour and 
stated that they had not been told 
what Mr. Yoshida hoped to accom- 
plish. The Premier’s party said that 
he would seek loans and investments 
to improve Japan’s industries and at 
the same time strengthen friendly ties 
with Japan’s allies. 


Civil Defense 


The Civil Defense Administration 
released new plans in connection with 
the first nation-wide atomic attack 
tests held last week. The proposals 
are designed to guide future civil 
defense development in the United 
States and in our territories and pos- 
sessions. 
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The new plans outline procedures 
to be adopted in case of an enemy at- 
tack. They assume that such an at- 
tack would involve hydrogen and 
atomic bombs, sabotage, and germ 
warfare. 

The objective of an enemy attack 
would be to destroy American indus- 
tries and the will of the people to re- 
sist aggression. This would be done 
by blows at centers of industry, pop- 
ulation, and government. Psychologi- 
cal warfare might be employed to dis- 
rupt defense programs and to create 
panic. 

State and local civil defense authori- 
ties are expected to revise their plans 
on the basis of the report. New meas- 
ures will be proposed for evacuating 
the 92 major cities listed by the CDA 
as primary targets of any enemy 
attack. 


More People at Work 


The total labor force in the United 
States is constantly increasing. New 
jobs are always being created, and 
people are living and working more 
years than ever before. Over 61 mil- 
lion people are employed throughout 
the country. However, unemployment 
still exists, especially in certain areas. 

The latest figures released by the 
government reveal that unemployment 
dropped in May, but the decrease was 
less than is usual for this time of the 
year. Over three million workers 
were still out of jobs at the end of 
the month. 

The business decline showed signs 
of leveling out. Factory employment, 
which has been a source of concern 
for several months, continued to drop 
in May, but the downward trend is 
decreasing. 

In the same month, farm work, con- 
struction, and other outdoor activities 
increased. Nearly seven million peo- 
ple now work on the nation’s farms. 


Here and There 


Guatemalans have lost their free- 
dom of press and speech for at least 
a few more weeks. Their communist- 
backed government suspended these 
rights which were guaranteed in the 





UNITED PRESS 


TWO AMERICANS and a Filipino meet at Stanford University to inspect a 


$30,000 shipment of books destined for the Philippine Republic. 


The books are 


being sent to help the island nation with a teacher-training program at the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines and 10 other colleges. 


Constitution. President Jacobo Ar- 
benz Guzman claimed that plots 
against the government caused the 
freedoms to be taken away. 

Baltimore will get a new 144 mil- 
lion dollar automobile tunnel to reduce 
tra‘fic congestion on city streets. The 
tunnel will run under Baltimore har- 
bor and will be one of the largest 
motor vehicle tunnels in the country. 
It is expected to be ready by 1958. 

Ft. McClellan, Alabama, will be the 
home of the Women’s Army Corps. 
A new $7,300,000 WAC training cen- 
ter for 2,390 women will be opened 
there next Monday. At present the 
main WAC training center is at Ft. 
Lee, Virginia. 

Venice, the Italian city of canals 
and gondoliers, is slowly sinking into 
the sea, scientists report. The is- 
lands which make up the city are go- 
ing beneath the sea at a rate of about 
an inch every ten years, so there’s not 
much to worry about right now. Be- 
fore the situation becomes serious, it 
is hoped engineers will discover a way 





WIDE WORLD 
IT’S “SHOULDER ARMS” for these medieval archers who carry their long bows 
in modern fashion during a parade in Legnano, Italy. The town was celebrating 
the anniversary of a 12th century battle which took place there. 


to save Venice from the Adriatic Sea. 

Washington experts are working on 
a method to make it easier for tax- 
payers to find out how much they owe 
Uncle Sam. At present the instruc- 
tion booklet for computing income tax 
is complicated. The Internal Revenue 
Bureau is trying to simplify the lan- 
guage in the book. Part of the in- 
structions may be given in comic-book 
form. 


Talks with China 


The United States began trying at 
Geneva last week to get the release of 
Americans long detained in communist 
China. The occasion was the first di- 
rect official contact between delegates 
of the United States and of Red China 
since the Geneva Conference began. 

At least 83 American citizens are 
known to be held against their will 
by the Chinese communist government. 
This number includes 54 civilians and 
29 military men. Thirty-two of the 
civilians are in prison. 

The United States has long at- 
tempted to gain the freedom of these 
Americans. Now, for the first time, 
China has been willing to discuss the 
matter. 

The United States delegation at 
Geneva was quick to state that its 
participation in the talks does not 
amount to diplomatic recognition of 
the Chinese communist regime. This 
statement was made to keep the Chi- 
nese communist ‘government from us- 
ing the meetings to further its cam- 
paign for diplomatic recognition. 


Closer Ties with U. S. 


Mexico is trying to strengthen her 
ties with the United States. For a 
time there has been considerable 
‘“‘anti-Yankee” feeling among some 
leaders in our neighbor to the south. 
Now President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines 
is embarking on a campaign to bring 
his nation into closer friendship with 
the United States. 

The Mexican government, for ex- 
ample, once felt that the communist 
threat in Guatemala meant no danger 
for the rest of the Americas. Now the 





official view, according to the New 
York Times, is that the “Guatemalan 
problem is a matter of grave concern 
to the entire hemisphere.” That is 
also the U. S. view. 

The Mexican government has until 
now been reluctant to permit U. S. 
investors and technicians to work 
with U. S. business firms in Mexico. 
Many restrictions on Americans have 
now been relaxed. 

Another move toward friendship 
was made when President Ruiz Cor- 
tines dropped from his staff of ad- 
visers an official who was once a 
Mexican minister to the Soviet Union 
and a “strong supporter of the com- 
munist cause.” 


Marshal Tito 


Negotiations this spring among 
Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia on a 
Balkan military alliance once again 
focus attention on Marshal Tito. The 
Yugoslavia leader is the only com- 
munist leader to break with Russia 
and come over to the side of the free 
world. 

Marshal Tito was born in Yugo- 
slavia in 1890. As a boy, he received 
elementary and trade schooling, and 
he was a blacksmith at the outbreak 
of World War I. He was drafted into 
the Austrian army, but later deserted 
to the Russian forces. 

While in Russia, Tito became inter- 
ested in communism. When he re- 
turned to his native Yugoslavia, he 


UNITED PRESS 
TONG IL HAN, an 11-year-old Korean 
boy, will soon be studying piano at the 
Julliard School of Music in New York. 
The young prodigy is being sponsored 
by the school and by Fifth Air Force 
personnel in Korea. 


worked for communism as a labor 
leader. His activities led to his ar- 
rest, and he left Yugoslavia after his 
release from prison. 

Tito returned to Yugoslavia in 1941 
and organized a guerrilla army which 
fought the German invaders with 
great success. When the Germans 
were driven out of Yugoslavia, Tito 
set up a communist dictatorship with 
Russian support. Yugoslavia was 
later proclaimed a republic, and the 
government was recognized by the 
United States and Britain. 

In 1948, Tito broke with Russia and 
refused to submit to control from Mos- 
cow. Although still maintaining a 
totalitarian regime, he has become 
friendlier with the nations of the free 
world. 
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Yugoslavia 


(Concluded from page 1) 


own interests. He strongly denounced 
Soviet interference, though he main- 
tained that he was as strong a com- 
munist as ever. 

The bitter dispute created a sensa- 
tion in both communist and non-com- 
munist lands. It marked the first 
time that a Red government had openly 
defied the Kremlin, and had insisted 
on going its own way. 

Soviet leaders regarded Tito’s action 
as a serious threat to the Russian sys- 
tem of controlling other lands. If 
Tito were permitted to shake off So- 
viet control, Stalin and his colleagues 
knew that other communist nations 
might try to follow Yugoslavia’s ex- 
ample, and refuse to take orders from 
Moscow. Russia used all kinds of 
pressure to try to upset the Tito gov- 
ernment. 

Yugoslavia found herself hemmed 
in by hostile neighbors. Her relations 
with Italy and Greece, two democratic 
lands bordering Yugoslavia, had long 
troubled. Now the four Soviet 
satellites adjoining her—Hungary, 
Romania, Bulgaria, and Albania—be- 
came very unfriendly. Yugoslavia’s 
relations with her other neighbor, 
Austria, were little better, for Rus- 
sian troops much of that 
country. 


been 


occupied 


Curbs on Trade 


Most of Yugoslavia’s trade had been 
with the Soviet Union and other com- 


munist nations. That trade was 
promptly cut off. Threatening troop 
maneuvers of Soviet and_ satellite 


armies took place just a few miles 
from Yugoslavia’s boundary. 

The economic blockade which Rus- 
sia and her satellites imposed brought 
hardship to Yugoslavia. It might well 
have brought Tito’s government to its 
knees except for two facts: (1) Yugo- 
slavia’s 17 million people remained, 
for the most part, loyal to Tito. 
The United States and other western 
nations came to Yugoslavia’s aid. 

U.S. 


(2) 


leaders saw that it would be 
to our advantage to encourage the 
split among the communist nations. 
The Yugoslavs are traditionally tough 
fighters. We knew that if a world 
conflict should break out, it would be 
well to have Yugoslavia on our side. 
We also wanted to keep Yugoslavia in- 
dependent as an example to the other 





YUGOSLAVIA is embarking on a big 


and Asia that they, too, could throw 
off the Soviet yoke. 

Therefore, the United States and 
other western allies—especially Brit- 
ain and France—helped Yugoslavia. 
Economic aid from the western na- 
tions has totaled close to 500 million 
dollars. In addition, the U.S. has 
given the Tito government extensive 
assistance in strengthening and mod- 
ernizing the Yugoslav army of some 
300,000 men. American military aid 
for 1954 totals more than 200 million 
dollars, and will supply the army with 
tanks, planes, and other equipment. 

Western aid has gone a long way 
toward enabling Yugoslavia to retain 
its independence. So far, at least, 
Tito has been able to stand up to the 
mighty Soviet Union. With a strength- 
ened army and an improved trading 
situation, Yugoslavia is today in a 
far less precarious situation than she 
was a few years ago. 

Even so, Tito and his government 
are not having an easy time. Prob- 
lems of great complexity call for solu- 
tion. Most of these problems stem in 
some degree from the unique position 
that the country occupies in interna- 
tional affairs. She is a communist 
nation, though not in the Soviet camp. 
She takes an anti-Russian position, 
yet the communist hue of her govern- 
ment keeps her from being accepted 
wholeheartedly by western nations. 

One big task is to get the economy 
on an even keel and raise living stand- 
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YUGOSLAVIA is somewhat larger than Wyoming. 


is covered with mountains. 
million people are farmers. 
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Nearly half of the country 


In spite of this, four out of five of Yugoslavia’s 17 
Surrounded by unfriendly neighbors, Yugoslavia may 


soon sign a military pact with democratic Greece and Turkey. 
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industrial program, but so far progress is slow. However, the Balkan nation does 
have vast timber and minerals resources, so in time she should make some headway. 


slavia is less than $33 per month, 
and prices are generally high. About 
80 per cent of the people make a liv- 
ing from farming. The country has 
ample supplies of minerals and tim- 
ber, but it needs factories to make 
use of these raw materials. 

In 1947 a big industrialization pro- 
gram was started. It was modeled 
on that of the Soviet Union. Tre- 
mendous amounts of machinery were 
ordered from communist lands. 

When the break with Russia took 
place the next year, the other commu- 
nist countries refused to fill the or- 
ders. Machinery had to be re-ordered 
from western nations. A lack of funds 
has further delayed the construction 
of factories. As a result of these 
snags, the government is woefully be- 
hind in its industrialization program. 

Farm Policy 

The break with the Soviet Union 
has caused big changes in farming, 
too. When Yugoslavia was a Russian 
satellite, she started a farm program 
like that of the Soviet Union. The 
objective was to boost farm output 
by forming big, collective farms. 

This plan failed. The independent- 
minded farmers resisted it, and today 
the government allows individual 
ownership of farms up to about 25 
acres in size. Farmers no longer 
have to deliver a certain amount of 
crops to the government at a fixed 
price. They can now sell their crops 
anywhere. 

In other ways, Yugoslavia has swung 
away from the Russian system. For 
example, there is no longer a single 
list of candidates in national elections, 
but voters now have some choice. 
Though the choice is limited, it does 
represent an improvement over the 
Soviet system. 

Because these changes have taken 
place, it should not be assumed that 
Yugoslavia is adopting the western 
system of democracy. She is not. She 
is still a communist country where 
the press is controlled by the govern- 
ment, where church leaders have been 
persecuted, and where serious opposi- 
tion to Tito is not tolerated. 

What is happening in Yugoslavia is 
that Tito is slightly relaxing the con- 
trols that were clamped on the coun- 
try when it was being modeled after 
the Soviet Union. He is apparently 
doing so because he is a realist and 
knows that the controls were ineffec- 
tive and highly unpopular. He has 
moved a trifle toward the western 


type of government, but Yugoslavia 
is still basically a communist dictator- 
ship. 

Whether Tito and his government 
will ever move wholeheartedly into 
the western camp remains to be seen. 
The biggest stumbling block to closer 
relations with the western lands is 
Trieste. This small area, lying at 
the head of the Adriatic Sea between 
Yugoslavia and Italy, is claimed by 
both countries. Italy is, of course, 
one of the western allies. 

Before World War II, Trieste—a 
region about one fourth the size of 
Rhode Island—was held by Italy. Dur- 
ing the war, German troops occupied 
the region, but Tito’s forces took it 
over in the closing weeks of the con- 
flict. Yugoslavia wanted to keep the 
strategically placed piece of land with 
its port city, while Italy wanted it 
returned. 

As a temporary measure, the Tri- 
este region was divided into two parts. 
British and American troops occupied 
the part adjoining Italy—including 
the port city—while Tito’s forces took 
over the largely rural part of Trieste 
bordering Yugoslavia. 

Last fall the western nations an- 
nounced they intended to turn over 
their occupation area to Italy. This 
news led to violent demonstrations in 
Yugoslavia, and the transfer was in- 
definitely postponed. In recent months, 
conciliatory gestures by both Yugo- 
slavia and Italy have raised hopes 
that a settlement may yet be reached. 
The latest plan under consideration is 
said to involve building a new sea- 
port in the Yugoslav area of Trieste. 

Is there any chance that Tito might 
again join up with the Soviet bloc? 
This question has been raised by a 
lessening of tension between Yugo- 
slavia and some of the other commu- 
nist lands over the past year or so. 

Most western observers feel that 
Yugoslavia will not again become a 
Russian satellite, unless present con- 
ditions change drastically. They point 
out that Yugoslavia’s ties with the 
west have benefited her far more than 
did her former association with Rus- 
sia—and Tito is well aware of this 
fact. Therefore, though Yugoslavia 
may never become a full-fledged ally 
of the western nations, these observ- 
ers think that she will continue on a 
course independent of other commu- 
nist lands. Yugoslavia’s strengthened 





ties with her two democratic neigh- 
bors, Greece and Turkey, lend sup- 
port to this belief. 
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Three Tests | 
By Walter E. Myer | 














N OFFICIAL of the British Min- 
istry of Education once said that 
there are three acid tests of an edu- 
cated man: Can he entertain a new 
idea? Can he entertain another per- 
son? Can he entertain himself? 

Ability to acquire new ideas is un- 
doubtedly an achievement. The person 
who closes his mind, who will not 
listen to arguments, who pays no at- 
tention to evidence against the posi- 
tion he has taken, is not educated, 
however long he may have attended 
school and college and whatever his 
grades may have been. 

Education is growth, and there is 
no growth without change. This does 
not mean that a person should accept 
every new idea that comes along. One 
should change his mind only when 
there is reason for doing so. But the 
educated individual is always on the 
lookout for new facts and ideas. 

The second test is equally impor- 
tant. If a person is a bore, if there 
is something about him, about his 
behavior or his conversation, that 
makes him unwelcome in any group, 
he has failed to develop into a totally 
well-educated person. 

To remedy this situation one must 
study his shortcomings. Perhaps he 
talks to much, in which case he must 
give others a chance to be heard, must 
become an attentive listener. He may 
be self-centered, too little concerned 
about matters of general interest. 

Tragic indeed is the case of those 
who fail to meet the third test. It is 
bad enough to be boring to others. 
It is worse for one to bore himself. 
Many people do. When left to them- 
selves they are restless, uneasy, and 
unhappy. They have not developed a 
variety of interests. One who likes 
who 
has hobbies, avoids the misfortune of 
boredom. 

If you can meet the three tests you 
will grow in intellectual power. You 
will be popular, 
will have many 
loyal friends, and 
you will be on the 
road to personal 
happiness. You 
will have learned a 
great deal about 
the art of success- 
ful living. 

To be well edu- 
cated, you must, of 
course, pass other tests. You must 
broaden your sympathies and interest 
yourself in community, national, and 
world problems. 

One may be agreeable and even help- 
ful to the people with whom he asso- 
ciates and he may find life interesting 
to himself and, at the same time, his 
education may be quite inadequate. 
We are all affected deeply these days 
by what goes on in our nation and in 
the world. This is true in a sense 
and to a degree that was not true in 
earlier times. To be educated in this 
modern age, one must have an under- 
standing interest—an active interest 
—in politics, economics, and interna- 
tional affairs. 

While the analysis of the British 
educator does not cover the whole 
problem of education, it remains true 
that one will be making a good start 
if he gives attention to the goals which 
the official has outlined for us. 





Walter E. Myer 
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WIDE WORLD 


THIS NEW INSTRUMENT measures changes which take place in a patient’s 


blood pressure, heart beat, and breathing during an operation. 


The robot doctor 


was developed at the National Bureau of Standards in Washington, D. C. 








Science in the News 








N ELECTRONIC typewriter 

\ which can turn out 1,800 charac- 
ters a second—about 300 times faster 
than a secretary types on a busy day 
—has been invented in order to keep 
pace with electronic computers which 
are now in wide use. 

Vhe new typewriter is built to take 
almost any fact that a computer fig- 
ures out and record the information 
on paper. The machine does not 
record information as fast as the 
electronic computers can give it. But 
in a recent demonstration the machine 
filled a page with 120 columns of fig- 
ures in about 10 seconds. 

‘The machine is fed punched cards 
or tape from a computer. As the tape 
comes through the typewriter, a 
decoding device figures out the charac- 
ters needed in the line to be typed, 
and then sees that the proper charac- 
ters are transfered to the paper. This 
takes place so quickly that an entire 
line is typed in 1/15 of a second. 

To operate as fast as it does, the 
machine does not have the standard 
typewriter form of one key for each 
character and one key touching the 
paper at a time. Instead the new 
typewriter mass-produces its marks on 
the paper by a series of metal rings 
mounted on a shaft near the paper 
roller. Each ring has a complete set 
of characters on its rim. 


* 

A scientific expedition will try to 
determine this summer whether the 
crater that holds an unusual lake in 
the Arctic may have been gouged out 
of rock by a missile from outer space. 

The expedition is taking place be- 
cause an Air Force officer spotted the 
lake in an Arctic wilderness during 
World War II. The lake is apple- 
green in color and is surrounded by a 
field of granite boulders. All other 
lakes in the region are deep blue. 

The little round lake lies about 450 
miles northwest of famous Chubb 
crater. Chubb is 2 miles in diameter 
and the largest known crater on earth. 
The smaller lake—only 175 yards 
across—may have been gouged out at 
the same time that meteorites dug 
Chubb crater. 


The Egyptian government has taken 
steps to give every protection to the 
treasures from two recent and im- 
portant archeological discoveries made 
in that country. A few weeks ago a 
funeral boat from the days of Pharaoh 
Cheops—some 5,000 years ago—was 
unearthed and found to be still in- 
tact. Shortly after this a tomb which 
is believed to be almost 47 centuries 
old was found. 

Both of these are considered major 
discoveries since the relics they hold 
are expected to reveal much about the 
life of that time. In addition, there 
has been discovered a temple about 
3,000 years old built by the Pharaoh 
Seti. Other discoveries are expected 
to be made in the same general area. 

The Egyptian government named a 
special archeological commission which 
is to insure preservation of the two 
underground discoveries from the bad 
effects which might result from too 
quick exposure to the atmosphere. This 
same group will also study the con- 
tents of the boat and tomb, but their 
work will probably be delayed for 
some time because of the fear that 
too much haste will damage the treas- 
ures. 


ny 





WIDE WORLD 
THIS NEW FIRE ALARM is designed 
for home use. When the temperature 
head on the unit reaches 136 degrees 
Fahrenheit, the alarm sounds a whistle 
which will waken even the soundest 
sleeper. 





Study Guide 


Housing 








About what per cent of the people 
Rs our large cities and towns live in 
slums and blighted areas? 


2. Give figures showing the damage 
which slums do to our society as a whole. 


3. How do the usual prices of today’s 
houses compare with the yearly incomes 
of most American families? 


4. What happened, with respect to con- 
struction of homes, during the 1930’s 
and early 1940’s? 

5. At about what rate have our people 
been building houses in recent years? 


6. When did our federal government 
take its first important step in the hous- 
ing field? 


7. Briefly describe the federal housing 
programs that were under way at the 
beginning of 1954. 

8. What have President Eisenhower 
and Congress done about housing this 
year? 

9. Tell of two obstacles that arose 
while Congress was studying the Presi- 
dent’s housing proposals. 


Discussion 


To what lengths do you think the fed- 
eral government should go in helping 
our people obtain good housing? Ex- 
plain your position. 


Yugoslavia 


_ 1. What is the purpose of the meet- 
ing planned for next month in Belgrade? 

2. Why is June 1948 a significant date 
in Yugoslavia’s history? 

3. How did the Soviet Union try to 
bring about the overthrow of Tito? 

4. In what ways did the U. S. and 
other western lands come to Tito’s aid? 

5. List some of the changes that have 
taken place in Yugoslavia in the past 
few years. 

6. What is Yugoslavia’s stand on the 
Trieste issue? 

7. Why do many western observers 
think it unlikely that Yugoslavia will 
ever again become a Rusian satellite? 


8. About how many people does Yugo- 
slavia have? By what means do most of 
them make their living? 


Discussion 


Do you approve of further U. S. 
PE aid for Tito’s government? 
Explain. 

2. Do you think that Yugoslavia should 
be made a full partner in the anti-com- 
munist alliance of western nations? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the CIA, and what is its 
main job? 

2. List the 
that Congress 
sidering. 

3. Describe the proposed Constitutional 


atomic energy proposals 
recently has been con- 


amendment, involving national emergen- 
cies, which the U. S. Senate recently ap- 
proved. 


4. Why nas Japanese Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida postponed his trip to the United 
States? 

5. In the United States as a whole, 
sare many people are now employed? 

According to the New Y _ Fo wee 
hat is the present trend in U. S.-Mexi- 
can relations? 

7. On what issue is the United States 
conducting direct negotiations with Chi- 
nese communist officials? 

8. Give a brief geographic description 
of Indonesia. 

9. Briefly review that country’s rela- 
tions with the Netherlands. 

10. What position does Indonesia take 
with respect to the world struggle be- 
tween Russia and the anti-Soviets? 
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“The Oppenheimer Decision,” an 
editorial, The Wall Street Journal. 


The Security Board has found Dr. 
J. Robert Oppenheimer to be a loyal 
citizen. It found no evidence he had 
handled secret information improp- 
erly. Nevertheless, it concluded that, 
for our nation’s security interests, 
he should not be cleared to work on 
classified atomic projects. 

The facts about Dr. Oppenheimer 
are not disputed. As early as 1937 
he had associations with members of 
the communist party and supported 
it financially. His interest in the 
party continued until 1946... . 

There is no evidence that his past 
activity and friendship affected his 
loyalty. But it did lead him into 
some strange attitudes of which he 
was a part and for which he had 
some responsibility. 

Several times he seemed to take 
the position that ordinary security 
requirements did not apply to him 
because he could make his own judg- 
ments as to what was proper. In 
several cases he withheld information 
about communist activity of other sci- 
entists when he thought it not perti- 
nent or believed the individual to be 
nevertheless trustworthy. 

In the words of the board, ‘He re- 
peatedly exercised an arrogance of 
his own judgment with respect to 
the loyalty and reliability of other 





WIDE WORLD 
DR. J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER is 
appealing the decision handed down by 
a loyalty investigating board in his case 
before the Atomic Energy Commission 


citizens. .’ This attitude hurt 
the workings of the security system. 
The board also concluded that he may 
have been easily influenced by past 
associates and that he had been ‘“‘less 
than candid” in some of his testimony. 

It may well be that the loyalty and 
security standards were unnecessar- 
ily severe or that some were silly. 
It is undoubtedly true that they were 
irksome to many to whom they were 
applied. 

But no man has a right to think 
that he is above the safeguards by 
which a society tries to protect itself, 
however frivolous the rules may seem 
to him. A man who so places his 
own judgment against the safeguards 
of the law must expect in the end to 
be judged by his fellow men. 


“Enthusiasm and Security,” an ed- 
itorial, The Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 


The real question boils down to 
two issues: Dr. Oppenheimer’s atti- 
tude toward the hydrogen bomb, and 
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THESE HAPPY GREEK YOUNGSTERS get new shoes—thanks to the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, which last year helped 17 million children in 72 coun- 


tries and territories. 
to the fund for the coming year. 
any other nation. 


the board majority’s claim that he 
was “less than candid” at several 
points in his testimony. On the lat- 
ter item it is pertinent to note that 
Dr. Oppenheimer was not permitted 
to refresh his memory from the de- 
tailed records of happenings seven 
years ago. It is also pertinent to note 
that the one scientific member of the 
board drew precisely the opposite con- 
clusion—that Dr. Oppenheimer testi- 
fied in an excessively candid way... 

Despite his opposition to the H- 
bomb program, the board majority ac- 
knowledges that after the program 
was approved he “did not oppose the 
project in a positive or open man- 
ner, nor did he decline to cooperate 
in the project.” The board majority 
criticizes him on the ground that if 
he had “enthusiastically supported the 
thermonuclear program either before 
or after the determination of national 
policy,” the project would have gone 
along better. 

Here, then, is a new test for secu- 
rity: enthusiasm. Apparently a man 
is to be judged not by whether he 
loyally follows a decision once made, 
but by whether he anticipates the de- 
cision and swallows his honest doubts 
to enthuse over it. This seems to 
assume that scientists are robots with- 
out any moral judgment or opinion. 

Here we should remember that Op- 
penheimer’s views were shared by 
many politicians as well as scientists. 
He opposed the program on_ two 
grounds: he feared the moral impli- 
cation of the bomb, and he believed 
we would be better off if we increased 
our stock of atomic bombs rather than 
work on an untried experiment. These 
were reasonable views, even if now 
they seem to have been wrong. 

In the long run the board’s deci- 
sion is not important, aside from the 
fact that it has denied our nation the 
services of an expert. What is im- 
portant is the need to have more in- 
telligent standards for judging the 
relationship of an individual to na- 
tional security. We should remember 
that it is impossible to weigh accu- 
rately the factors that influence a 
man’s thoughts. 


Congress is now considering how much we should contribute 
So far the U. S. has chipped in more than 


“Six Cents Each,” an_ editorial, 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Last year the United States gave 
$9,814,000 to the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund (UNICEF). The food 
and medical aid given in many coun- 
tries from Greece to Korea _ repre- 
sented one of the greatest investments 


in good will that Americans could 
make. Fifty-two other countries 
raised the fund to $14,245,000. This 


in turn was more than matched by 
$25,061,000 from governments of 
countries whose people received aid. 

Congress is now studying a budget 
which would allow $13,500,000 for the 
fund for the next 18 months. This 
would mean a rate of $9,000,000 a 
year. However, an amendment has 
been proposed which would hold back 
one fourth of the appropriation. It 
would impose the condition that the 
U.S. contribution shall not be more 
than 60 per cent of the whole UNI- 
CEF budget. 

The object of this restriction, of 
course, is to push other nations to 
give more to the fund. But will it 


have this effect? If so, how soon? 
How many children will suffer neg- 
lect in the meantime? 

On a $9,000,000-a-year basis our 
contribution to the fund would cost 
each inhabitant here about six cents 
a year. We wonder how many Ameri- 
cans really want Congress to hold 
back 1% out of their six cents. 


“At Last—a Problem That Can be 
Solved,” an editorial, Los Angeles 
Times. 

The Saar territory is a coal-rich 
property between Germany and 
France. Although it is not much 
larger in area than Los Angeles, it 
is a sort of axle on which great af- 
fairs of Western Europe _ revolve. 
What happens to the Saar will de- 
termine in large part what the French 
will do about the European Defense 
Community—whether they will enter 
a Western European army which con- 
tains German soldiers. 

Now it seems that the French and 
the West Germans have reached a 
preliminary agreement on the area. 
Although details have not been dis- 
closed, the agreement would interna- 
tionalize the territory. 

After World War I the Saar, which 
had been under German rule, came 
under international control. The 
French got the use of the area’s coal 
mines. There was a provision for an 
election after 15 years in which the 
natives could decide their status. In 
1935 they voted to return to Germany. 

After World War II the French 
occupied the Saar again and an- 
nounced they aimed to annex the area. 
3ritain and the United States sup- 
ported a plan for linking the Saar’s 


economy with that of France. This 
idea was approved in 1947, after 
French-managed elections, when a 


Saar assembly adopted a constitution. 

The West German Republic, since 
it has been permitted to have a say, 
has protested this arrangement. It 
has argued that the Saar people would 
vote for German affiliation if they 
were given a fair chance. 

The preliminary agreement makes 
it appear that a settlement of the 
problem will soon be made. It is 
something new in the age of cold war 
to find that an international problem 
can be solved. 
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FRANCE AND WESTERN GERMANY are now trying to make an agreement 
which will give both nations a voice in how the Saar is governed. The rich 
mining and industrial area has 960,000 people—most of them Germans. 





